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desirable that the path should not be encumbered 
beforehand with too many adjectives, though it may 
be confessed that Latin adjectives have a peculiar 
fascination. They trip so lightly off the tongue that 
when one begins to use them one scarcely knows where 
to stop. Napier Shaw. 


Prehistoric Western Europe. 

(1) The New Stone Age in Northern Europe. By Prof. 

J. M. Tyler. Pp. xviii + 310. (London: G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd., 1921.) 15.9. net. 

(2) Man and His Past. By 0 . G. S. Crawford. Pp. 
xv + 227. (London: Oxford University Press, 1921.) 
105. 6 d. net. 

E gladly extend a welcome to these two books 
as real signs of a publishing revival as well as 
of the widespread interest in the far past due to the 
diffusion of the idea that, when some day we find the 
right clues, prehistoric Western Europe will become 
almost as fascinating as the prehistoric Afgean has 
become through the great advances of knowledge in 
the last generation. Both writers have in view' the 
general public, but their aims are very different. Prof. 
Tyler has striven to interpret the results of research up 
to about 1912 so as to give the reader a fairly connected 
story, but in spite of cautious reserve, here and there 
he unfortunately obscures many difficulties, and 
suggests that knowledge exists where the careful 
worker knows only the depths of ignorance. Mr. 
Crawford, like Prof. Tyler, has also an annoying habit 
of discursive remarks on things in general, and these 
irrelevancies make his book larger than it need have 
been; but his valuable purpose is evidently to stimu¬ 
late the local archaeologist and to enlighten him as to 
methods in those provinces of study which he can 
legitimately occupy. 

It is a sign of progress that both books look back to 
Dechelette, the acceptance of whose work now marks 
any book that claims serious attention, at any rate if 
it deals with Palaeolithic times. But Prof. Tyler carries 
over a great deal from far older and less trustworthy 
sources into the new' period and gives us a most danger¬ 
ous sketch of the coming of the “ Indo-Aryans,” that 
name of ill omen in archaeology. Moreover, he has not 
taken Dechelette’s maps to heart, and needs to learn 
the lesson Mr. Craw'ford sets out to teach, namely, that 
finds and prehistoric remains of all kinds need to be 
mapped accurately for serious geographical study. 
Mr. Craw'ford will not think it amiss if we say that 
among his papers ( e.g. Geog. Journ., 1912) are many 
things that teach the lesson more effectively than this 
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present book. None the less, precept does come with 
a certain appropriateness from a well-known practician, 
and Mr. Crawford’s suggestions about road tracing 
imply that he is going to develop the archaeological data 
on our ordnance maps in his new and appropriate 
position as Archaeologist to the Ordnance Survey, 

(1) After reading Prof. Tyler’s book, one is more than 
ever convinced of the need for a careful resurvey of all 
the evidence for the periods that are commonly sup¬ 
posed to intervene between the Magdalenian and the 
beginning of the Bronze age. Some megaliths almost 
certainly belong to the Bronze age even if bronze finds 
do not occur in them, and some of the finds of polished 
stone axes, and so on, are in danger of being shown to 
belong to the Metal ages. On the other hand, some 
finds of flints of Azilian and perhaps earlier types are 
likely to be show'n also to belong to later dates and 
even to the Iron age. In other words, survivals of late 
Palaeolithic cultures seem to have lingered on into the 
Metal ages in N.W. Europe, and metal seems to have 
come in gradually, locally, and partially, so that the 
so-called Neolithic period, while still acknowledged to 
be real enough, is seeing both its limits fade away. 
Prof. Tyler is perhaps justified in neglecting these 
refinements, but a more definite consciousness of them, 
as W'ell as a study of the files of the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, especially for Mr. H. J, 
Peake’s papers, would have helped him over many a 
stile. 

Perhaps his chapter on Megaliths is the most in¬ 
adequate in a book that must be considered, broadly, 
a failure, in spite of several points which are at any rate 
suggestive. Take, for example, the contrasts in dis¬ 
tribution betw'een so-called dolmens and allies convenes, 
and the similarities between the spread of the latter 
and that of menhirs. The peculiar localisation of holed 
dolmens, the relation of the allee couverte to the English 
long barrow and the Scottish long cairn, w'hether holed 
or not, as w'ell as to the Ganggraber of North Germany, 
are all points for serious study by the next person w'ho 
tries to make a prehistoric synthesis. The views of 
Perry and others about the relation of dolmen building 
to metal seeking—prospecting for gold, copper, and tin 
—should have been studied critically; while Aber- 
cromby’s “ Bronze Age Pottery,” with its discussion of 
the beaker, should have been brought into relation 
with the loess zone. With such study, a much more 
vital view of line of movement round about the end of 
the Neolithic age would have been gained. We greatly 
need a synthetic statement of the diverse movements 
of that transition time heralding the opening of the 
Bronze age with its concentration of attention on the 
gold of Ireland and so on the way's of getting to it. 
The succession of shell mound and dolmen ( allee 
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couverte ) on the same site, as in Guernsey, is another 
fruitful line of thought, and no synthesis should neglect 
M. de Guerin’s amplifications of Dechelette’s views on 
ancient incised figures and idols. 

The movements outlined above must be taken 
into account by linguists who wish to find a link 
with archaeology, and it will probably be through 
the forging of that link that the great advance we 
look for will occur. It is possible to argue for the 
spread of at least some elements of the languages 
of the older philologists along the lines of distribution 
of beaker pottery, but it is quite likely that those 
language elements travelled far later, with other 
archaeological correlatives, along the line determined 
in large measure by the presence of loess and the 
consequent weakness of forest and swamp. One may 
venture the statement that probably rather by such 
study than by the more exclusively philological ones 
suggested by Prof. Tyler will our knowledge of the 
sources of the European languages be improved, and 
our views as to their adoption, with modification, by 
peoples who were not bred with them, made precise. 
Anyhow, it seems more than likely that our great 
families of European languages in several cases illustrate 
adoption of a language-basis from foreigners rather 
than differentiation of languages by process of time 
from a single common ancestor. The references to 
early religion that Prof. Tyler gives seem specially 
dangerous in the dim light of present-day doubt. 

(2) Mr. Crawford’s book shows he has been trying 
to set his thoughts in order after the trials and diffi¬ 
culties of war service, and, in the midst of discursive 
generalities, one does frequently come upon points 
of value for the student who wants to take his archae¬ 
ology regionally and to see man at each period in his 
proper relation to the local environment of that period* 
Fortunately, Mr. Crawford is alive to the fact that the 
environment changes with the period even after the 
close of the Ice age. He sees that the clearing of 
forests and the draining of swamps have made vast 
differences to men’s opportunities for movement and 
lines of communication, and he understands the 
difficulties of argument on these complex problems. 
Pie is an impassioned eulogist of old roads and of the 
joys of tracing them, and the beginner in prehistory 
who is anxious to get hold of method, rather than of 
fact, will find Mr. Crawford’s book interesting and 
profitable, though he may be left wondering why the 
author did not omit a good deal'of general talk and 
give the student a great deal more help along his 
way. H. J. F. 
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• Rosenbusch’s Petrology. 

Mikroskopische Physiographie der petrographisch- 
wichtigen Mineralien. By H. Rosenbusch. Band 
1. Erste Halfte. Untersuchimgsmethoden. Fiinfte, 
vollig umgestaltete, Auflage. By Prof. E. A. 
Wiilfing. Lieferung i. Pp. xvi + 252. (Stuttgart: 
E. Schweizerbart’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung (Erwin 
Nagele), 1921.) ids. 

A LL who are interested in petrological studies 
will w'elcome a new edition of this familiar 
text-book, which made its first appearance nearly 
forty years ago. Every subsequent edition has ex¬ 
ceeded its predecessor in size and completeness, and 
the fifth, to judge from this instalment of the first 
half of the first volume, is not likely to prove an 
exception. It is true that some of the topics dealt 
with in earlier editions, such as the principles of 
stereographic projection, are omitted as being now 
sufficiently familiar to the student, but the space 
thus saved, and more, is required for the develop¬ 
ments during the seventeen years that have elapsed 
since the previous edition was published. 

This issue is the work of Prof. E. A. Wiilfing, the 
author of the admirable account of the methods 
employed in the microscopical examination of minerals 
in the fourth edition of the book, and the successor 
of Rosenbusch at Heidelberg. It has been to a large 
extent rewritten, and there is a decided advance in 
the clearness with which the fundamental principles 
are explained, even if the mathematical aspect of the 
subject is perhaps still somewdiat over-emphasised in 
places. 

The first forty pages are mainly devoted to a detailed 
description of the most up-to-date methods of cutting, 
grinding, and mounting thin slices of rocks. This 
is followed by an exposition of the author’s views 
on the nature of light and an account of its properties 
in both isotropic and anisotropic media, including 
the phenomena of absorption and pleochroism. There 
is also a useful section devoted to the methods of 
producing polarised light in which the different forms 
of prism that have been devised for the purpose are 
described, and another to the production of mono¬ 
chromatic light. 

The text is accompanied by numerous clearly 
drawn illustrations, many of which appear for the 
first time, and there is a handsome coloured plate 
giving the succession of Newton’s colours, the amount 
of relative retardation corresponding to the different 
tints, and the usual graphic representation of the 
relation between birefringence, thickness, and relative 
retardation. John W. Evans. 
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